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INTRODUCTION 



This booklet is the second in a series of booklets designed to help you gel 
started using computers in the classroom. It contains two sections: a 
checklist for use in making decisions about building a program, and some 
case studies showing how others in the state have initialed programs. The 
content of both sections is based on information supplied by teachers and 
administrators who are already using computers in instructional programs, 
and has been reviewed by them prior to publication. 
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A SELF-ASSESSMENT CHECKLIST 



The following checklist is designed for use by teachers and administrators 
who want to incorporate computer technology into instructional programs. 
It is intended as a self-assessment guide to making the necessary decisions 
for setting up a successful program, as suggested by practitioners who 
already have done so. 

Administrators who wish to establish a department building or district- 
wide program will want to approach this checklist from a systemvvide 
perspective when interpreting words such as "program*' and "'^urriculum 
Teachers, whose interest may be primarily in a single classroom or grade 
level, will want to interpret the questions in the checklist as they per- 
tain to developing class units or courses. 

The checklist covers the topics of developing a plan, assessing readiness, 
designing instruction, deciding where computers will be placed, selecting 
software and hardware, finding funding and planning for inservice. Some 
cross-referencing by the reader between sections may be useful, OR each 
section may be used by itself. 

Each reader may not be able to make all the decisions the checklist 
addresses, but every reader should be able to determine in his or her own 
setting who needs to make those decisions and whether Oi* not they have been 
made. 

Each district or school using this guide will need to make individual 
decisions about where to begin (elementary, secondary, across-distriot , 
etc*) and how to coordinate within the district or between buildings. 

References are intended to assist those who wish more in-^depth discussion 
of the topics covered. Additional assistance is available from persons in 
the Practitioners' Directory in this series of booklets, from the Resources 
booklet, or from the Computer Technology in Curriculum and Instruction 
Information Exchange at (?06) 753-2858, 



DEVELOPING YOUR OVERALL PLAN (DISTRICT OR SCHOOL) 

^Have you developed a program plan? 

Identified specific goa*s? 

Identified specific long-range objectives? 

short-^range objectives? 

Reviewed the research on computers in instruction? 

^ ^Identified all who have roles in the program? All who can 

support the program? 

tcacners at pre-post-grade levels? 

building administrators? 

district administrators? 
district purchasing agent? 

parent groups (Advisory Councils, Title I, Voc Ed, 

PTSA,...) 

others who will be affected? 

Identified a coordinator for the program? 

^Identified members of an advisory group? 

Determined how the program will be integrated with existing 

curriculum? 



Made provision for all students equitably (i.e., checked to 
see that your program provides for both students who have 
previous experience or special expertise with computers and 
students who do not have this advantage?) 
Determined if community use of the computers will be 
included? 

Revised your plan to see that it includes all the necessary 
elements (goals, objectives, activities, timelines, evalua- 
tion)? 

Reviewed this plan with others for logical sequence, contin- 
uity and completeness? 

If yours is a district plan , have you determined - 

Whether to begin at elementary, middle or secondary 

level? 

How/when to move to other grade levels? 

_Ilow to assure coordination between buildings? 

References; 

"'An Agenda for Action," National 
Council of Teachers of Mathematics, 
1980. 

Bjorum, William, "A Plan for Intro- 
ducing Microcomputers Into Instruc- 
tion" The Computing Teacher, 
March, 1982 pp. 52-53. 
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ASSESSING READINESS 

Have you surveyed those who will be affected to prepare them for 

the program? 

Identified who's knowledgeable already? Included 

students? board members? parents? 

Identified who's interested? 

Determined teachers' (users') familiarity with various 

computers? 

Identified existing programs/people whose expertise can be 

drawn upon? 
Made plans to visit other programs? 

Developed ideas for overcoming lack of knowledge among those 

who will be affected? 



References; 

"How to Help Teachers Cross Over io 

Computers." 
"Overcoming Fear of the Unknown," 

Education USA, Jan. 4, 1982, pp. 

Calkins, Andrew, "Three Administriitors 
Who Made the Difference," Electronic 
Learning, Jan/Feb, 1982, pp. 30-31. 
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DESIGNING INSTRUCTION 

Have you designed an instructional plan for using computers? 

Determined most appropriate subject areas for using computers? 

Reviewed existing curriculum in relevant subject area(s)? 

Reviewed available computer curriculum guides? 

Identified who should be included in designing this instruction? 

Teachers? Community people? Students? 

Collected ideas from these people? 

Identified objectives for this instruction? 

Identified activities to meet these objectives? 

Reviewed objectives and activities with those who contributed 

ideas? 

CoordiJtatcd objectives and activities with other teachers whose 

instruction will be affected? With appropriate administrators? 

Identified a means/sequence/process foj field-testing and revising 

this instructional plan? 

References; 

Hunter, Beverly, "An Approach to 
Integrating Computer Literacy Into 
the K-8 Curriculum" 
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D. DECIDING WHERE TO PLACE COMPUTERS 

Have you studied the choices available to you in placing computers? 

Determined whether thb instructional plan calls for mobile or 

stationary computer hardware? 

. Considered mobile units (carts)? computer lab set-up? 

single units in classrooms?- classroom networks? 

Considered the need for possible future expansion of computer 

units? 

Determined security needs? classroom networks? 

Determined if adequate, uninterrupted power supply is available at 

each location being considered? number of circuits and 

outlets needed? 

^Determined who will be responsible for: 

Maintenance? 

Repair? ^ 

Inventory control? 

Check-out? 

Determined if equipment should be available for check-out? 

to classrooms? overnight? over vacation periods? 

Determined who will be authorized to check equipment out? 

Planned an orientation for those who may check it out? 

Planned for someone knowledgeable to be on call during the 

check-out period? 
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E. SELECTING SOFTWARE AND HARDWARE 

SOFTWARE: 

Have you reviewed the district Instructional Materials Selection Policy 
as it relates to computer software? 

Determined if the policy already covers software or is adequate to 

cover software? 

Determined the policy for basic and for supplemental materials 

(materials used as texts or primary materials, and materials used 
to supplement basic materials)? 

Determined if the instructional plan calls for basic or 

supplemental computer software? 
^ . isidered recommending an Instructional Materials subcommittee 

for reviewing software? 
Have you studied the software you wish to purchase? 

Determined if it can be previewed? 

Determined if evaluations are already available? 

Determined if this software supports the curriculum or will 

dictate it? 

Determined if this software is accompanied by documentation? 

Determined if the material is copyrighted? 

Determined if it can be returned once it is purchased? 

Determined if multiple copies will be needed? 
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Have you considered related questions? 

Determined if there arc people in the district who could adapt/ 

revise this software for local needs? 

Determined if there are people in the district who could produce 

comparable software? 
Determined if there are licensing/duplicating arrangements 

available with this software? 
Determined if the district business office is willing to sign such 

arrangements? 

Have you investigated online computer searching of evaluations for 
this software? 

References; 

•^Evaluating Software: Be Hard on 
Software," Education USA, Jan. 4, 
1982, p 146. 

See booklet in this series: 
Courseware Evaluation 
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HARDWARE; 

Have you determined the kind of hardware you need? 

Reviewed the software to be used with the instructional program? 

Determined whether an individual classroom system or a district- 
wide system is needed? Is attainable? 

Weighed the merits of hardware that will be versatile and 

accommodate several instructional programs? 

Determined whether the need is for versatile hardware or for 

hardware that will be uniform for students/ teachers in a given 
program? 

Made comparisons of hardware from several vendors? 
Asked for the opportunity to preview several different machines 

from several vendors? for yourself and others in the district? 

Determined the extras that will be needed (e.g., insurance, 

maintenance, opportunity for trade-in later)? 

Have you determined the hardware that is most appropriate for the 
instructional program you have designed? 

Determined what product support is available from the vendor? 

Determined the updating potential of this equipment (adding 

memory, for instance)? 
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Found out if the vendor provides training in the use of this 
hardware? 

Investigated local user groups for this hardware (who can provide 
assistance, share software, etc.)? 

Determined if this hardware will accommodate data management needs 

as well as instructional needs? determined if this is a 

necessary feature of hardware you will purchase? 
Considered whether students will need to switch/have difficulty 
with switching to another brand of hardware from that which you 
are thinking of purchasing? 



References; 

Billings, Karen and Stephen Gass , 
"Adding a Micro to Ycur School 
Picture," Electronic Learning, Jan./ 
Feb., 1982, pp. 35-40. 

"Choosing Hardware: Before Buying 
Computers," Education USA, Jan. 4, 
1982, p. 145. 
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FINDING FUNDING AND OTHER RESOURCES 

Have you determined necessary costs? 

Included costs of software, hardware, accessories, accompanying 

texts, supplies, other AV materials, inservioe? 

Included costs of maintenance and repair of equipment? 

Determined continuing program costs past the initial investment? 

Reviewed the current budget for other items which might be traded 

off or eliminated because an instructional computer is being 

established? 

Have you reviewed the opportunities for fundirg/other resources? 

Surveyed existing resources in your building/district? 

Determined how other districts/buildings have funded programs 

using computers? 
Brainstorm ed funding possibilities with others who will be 

affected by this program? district staff? parents? 

students? community persons/businesses? 

References; 

Finkel, LeRoy, "Buying a Micro: What 
Every Educator Should Know," 
Electronic Learning, Jan. /Feb. 
1982, p. 26 and 28. 
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PLANNING FOR INSERVICE 

Have you developed a plan for inservice? 

Conferred with those who must approve the inservice plan? 

Identific^d the client group(s) the plan will address? 

Identified the particular needs and interests of this group? 

Identified the degree of training needed in using equipment, in 

order to meet your overall inservice goal? 
Reviewed the sequence of activities most desirable for the staff 

to be reached by the inservice? 
Determined who can provide the inservice? vendors? 

colleges? consultants? local district experts? 

Determined what people, materials and hardware resources are 

available to implement the plan? 
Considered how the inservice may be evaluated? 



References; 

See booklet in this series: 
Design for Staff Development. 
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CASE STUDIO IN DEVELOPING PROGRAMS 



The following case studies are designed to present at a glance various real 
scenarios for developing programs in schools around the state. 

It is hoped that readers can gain relevtint ideas from these experiences of 
others to apply in their own efforts to start programs. 

The districts and schools remain anonymous, to protect them from over- 
exposure to contacts by others and to avoid the appearance of favoring or 
endorsing certain programs. Readers should refer to the Practitioners' 
Directory booklet in this series for specific persons to call for 
information about existing school and district programs. 
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CASE STUDIES IN DEVELOPING PROGRAMS 

Elementary Programs 
The setting: 

City elementary school, enrollment 417. 

How interest began: 

Teachers identified mathematics as an area in which students needed 
remedial instruction. Teacher with computer interest and expertise 
reviewed available math software with other staff- 
Steps taken: 

Two available math software programs were found to be compatible with 
school's math scope and sequence. 

Computer firms were contracted to identify the hardware which would be 
compatible with the software selected and with the school's needs. 

Funds were obtained from the building capital outlay budget , the PTSA 
(for hardware), RAP and Title IV-B (for software). 

Teacher with expertise provided 10 hours inservice training for 
teachers in using the hardware/software. 

Characteristics of the present program: 

Currently, three computers are in use six hours a day in the Resource 
Room for grades 1-6. Four more are needed. Programs are provided in 
math, reading, language arts, science and social studies. 

Other teachers use the computers for creating word search and math 
dittos. 
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Recommendations to others: 

Identify your need for computers before acquiring them* 

Involve parents and teachers in the selection and let them know in 
advance what use you intend to make of the equipment and materials 
purchased. 
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CASE STUDIES IN DEVELOPING PROGRAMS 



Secondary Programs 
The setting: 

Suburban high school, enrollment 1,400. 

How interest began: 

An opportunity to purchase hardware came when a new building program 
was begun and $20,000 became available within the building fund. 

Steps taken: 

Purchased three computers and nine terminals. 

Hired math/science teacher with computer experience. 

Obtained grants to purchase additional microcomputers. 

Leased time on one system to provide funds for an additional terminal. 

Expanded program to include math enrichment at middle school. 

Characteristics of the present program: 

Teach programming to grades 10-12 with 12 terminals. 
Augment science courses, grades 9-12, with 12 terminals. 
Teach lab math, grades 9-12, with 4 micros. 

One micro at high school and two micros at middle schools now us?d to 
augment math classes. 

Micros and terminals are used every period of the school day. 
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Currently, three teachers at high school and one teacher at each of 
the middle schools teach with the equipment. 



Funds arc budgeted for computers and terminals as part of regular 
school programs. 

Recommendations to others; 

Identify a person within school district as a computer program coordi- 
nator . Ensure that this person is knowledgeable and dediciitecS to 
computer education. Ensure that this person is available when needed. 
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CASE STUDIES IN DEVELOPING PROGRAMS 



Secondary Programs j 
The setting: 

Rural high school, enrollment 120 

How interest began: 

Teacher interest led to acquiring special training at the university 
level and at NSF summer institute. A supportive administration 
purchased first equipment for starting the program. 

Steps taken: 

Teaching with microcomputers began in mathematics classes. 
Computer store contributed gift to the program. 

Title IV-C mini-grant application was successful in bringing one more 
microcomputer to the program. 

Programming was added to the curriculum. 

The district purchased a third microcomputer and printer. 

Computer literacy was added to the curriculum. 

Charficteristics of the present program: 

Three microcomputers are in use six hours a day for teaching computer 
literacy, computer programming and mathematics, to grades 9-12. 

One junior high school teacher has taught a programming unit and uses 
a microcomputer with 7th grade as well. 

Levy failure has caused the cancellation of the computer literacy 
class . 
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Recommendations to others: 

The support of the superintendent and the principal is a strong factor 
in the success of a program. 



o 
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CASE STUDIES IN DEVELOPING PROGRAMS 



Secondary Programs 
The setting: 

City high school, enrollment 1,500. 



How interest began: 

Teacher of existing computer science classes offered students an 
after-school clas, in building their own microcomputers. 

Steps taken: 

Students were selected for participation on the basis of interest. 

Community experts, other teachers and students from existing computer 
courses were recruited as volunteers to provide segments of the 
intruction. 

Students were rotated in groups through construction, digital 
electronics and programming units of study. 

Two microcomputers were built in this way. 



Characteristics of the present program: 

Overall program: Computer concepts and computer programming are 
taught eight hours a day to 250 students per year. 

Funds have come from special levy, district operating budget, student 
fund-raisers and private industryA>usiness donations. 

Two stand-alone and two time-sharing computers with a total of 10 
stations are used in the program. One of these is a microcomputer 
with 9 terminals. 



ft 
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Recommendations to others; 



Coordinate equipment purchases throughout the district. Software 
development/purchase and maintenance of hardware will be much 
improved if you do. Parts can be interchanged when repair is 
necessary, and so forth. 

A time-sharing micro and dual density/dual sided disks will allow 
4-8 terminals to be used productively with one computer. 
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CASE STUDIES IN DEVELOPING PROGRAMS 




Secondary Programs 
The setting: 

City high school, enrollment 1,200. 



^ How interest began: 

A mathematics teacher with a special interest in computers arranged 
fo'* 10 students to study Saturdays at the ESD computer center on a 
volunteer basis. The teacher conducted this program for two years 
before a programming class was established at the school itself. 



Steps taken: 

The teacher began a computer programming class using FORTRAN. Key- 
puncning was done at the school with one-day turnaround time for print- 
outs from the ESD. 

A time-share system with seven terminals was established with another 
school (four terminals at this high school, three at the other 




A separate class was established for thfc advanced students who had 
completed the first programming class. 

An Alpha Microcomputer with six terminals was purchased for the 
growing program . 

Instruction in BASIC was added to the program. 

An introductory class was begun for students with insufficient 
academic backgrounds to ent^r the programming classes. 

The introductory class evolved into a computer literacy class. 

Additional microcomputers were purchased for portability and to 
encourage use by teachers in other subjects. 
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Characteristics of the present program: 
Six classes offered each semester. 
Three teachers in the program. 

A total of eight terminals and six microcomputers in use in the 
school. 

Some use by foreign language, history, business education and admini- 
strative staff, in addition to the math department. 

Recommendations to others: 

Plan your program carefully. Get assistance from districts with 
successful programs. 

Plan your program before purchasing hardware to fit it. 
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CASE STUDIES IN DEVELOPING PROGRAMS 




Districtwide Programs 
The setting: 

Small city school district, enrollment 4,077. 



How interest began: 

Interested secondary teachers took courses to study potential uses of 
computers in schools. 

Administrators, teachers and members of the community pointed out the 
need for district high school graduates to gain the skills in tech- 
nology needed for today's jobs. 



Steps taken! 



School Board support was gained for purchasing microcomputers and word 
processors for high school mathematics and business education courses. 

A study group of local citizens was organized to evaluate need for 
K-12 programs. 

The study group recommended pilot programs in elementary gifted 
programs , 

The School Board visited gifted programs and agreed with administra- 
tion that a further pilot was needed in using computers in other 
elementary programs and in the alternative high school. 

Teachers with expertise were employed to provide inservice training in 
teaching with computers to other teachers; classes for teachers were 
offered in local college programs and through the community school 
program for adults. 
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Characteristics of the present program: 



Computers are used in high school classes in mathematics and business 
education at the junior high school to teach computer awareness and 
literacy, and at the elementary schools to teach keyboarding and 
provide enrichment for the gifted students. 

Library and school management uses for microcomputers and word 
processors have been developed and implemented. 

Plans call for expansion of computer use into auto shop, drafting and 
design, economics, science and chemistry. 

Recommendations to others: 

Build a plan and gain support before placing computers in schools, but 
don't fail to make sure students gain experience with them. 
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CASE STUDIES IN DEVELOPING PROGRAMS 

Districtwide Programs 
The setting: 

Suburban school district, enrollment 18,166. 

How interest began: 

Pressure from community, parents, school staff and students made a 
comprehensive computer literacy program for the district imperative. 

Steps taken: 

A needs assessment task force was created by the district administra- 
tion . 

District needs were identified and goals set for a minimum computer 
literacy program for all students. 

A project leader was named from within the district. This person is a 
science teacher with experience with computers. 

The literacy program was begun, rotating through junior high school 
science classes throughout the district. 

Class materials were written and published. 

Steps taken in the program were documented and results of the program 
were evaluated, showing sufficient growth and positive student 
attitudes. 

Characteristics of the present program: 

1500 students, grades 7-9, are being successfully taught the history 
of computers and simple programming (six basic computer commands and 
operations) . 
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High school students receive more advanced computer education in 
business education, math and science classes. 

A districtwide curriculum sequence is being developed. 

Implementation of the elementary component is scheduled for '83-84. 

Recommendations to others: 

Develop a scope and sequence regardless of where first program is 
initiated. 

Trt^ining of staff is key. Choose appropriate methods and small steps 
for training. Don't be too anxious to train all staff members at 
once . 



ERIC 
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CASE STUDIES IN DEVELOPING PROGRAMS 



District wide Programs 
The setting: 

City school district, enrollment 15,300. 



How interest began: 

Program supervisors at the district level identified the need. 



Steps taken: 

The district learning resources supervisor and curriculum supervisors 
developed a beginning, threo-year computer curriculum program for the 
district. 

Approval was obtained to proceed. 

District basic education and Title-IV B funds were used to obtain 
microcomputers and software. 

District personnel with expertise is providing a three-year inservice 
training program for all teachers and administrators. 

A district pilot program has been implemented to field test the 
curriculum and inservice programs. 

A district technology study committee will review results of this as 
well as other programs. 



Characteristics of the present program: 

District pilot program uses 12 microcomputers circulated from the 
district learning resources center for use with 3,000 students in all 
curriculum areas. 
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Funding for continuation is provided within the existing district 
budget . 

Computer literacy courses will be offered at the junior high level 
during the 1982-83 school year. 



Recommendations to others: 

Do not begin a program without written clarification of the district 
goals and objectives for computer instruction and clearly defined 
direction . 

Determine who will be responsible for coordinating the program. 

Allow sufficient time for software evaluation, including time for 
becoming familiar with the equipment required. 
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CASE STUDIES m DEVELOPING PROGRAMS 

Districtwide Programs 
The setting; 

Suburban school district, enrollment 16,000. 

How interest began: 

Administrative staff attended a conference on computer assisted 
instruction. 

Steps taken: 

District obtained special incentive grant (Title I) for purchase of 
equipment and salaries for staff. 

Several staff visited CAI sites in California. 

District funds were committed and additional Title I grant applica- 
tions were sucessful. 

A minicomputer with 78 terminals was installed with CAI programs in 
math, reading and language arts. 

On going workshops (inservice training) are conducted for teachers 
and administrators. 

Characteristics of the present program: 

CAI system is dedicated to drill and practice in math, reading and 
language arts. Expansion of these programs for use in special educa- 
tion and in gifted programs is contemplated. 

1,500 students per 7-hour day use the system. 

New software, as available, is purchased. 
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An additional project uses the system for managing student learning 
objectives, using a teacher written program. 

The project provides prescriptive print outs for teachers on student 
progress toward meeting SLCs and appropriate materials for the 
student's next assignments. 

All district staff has opportunity for inservice training at several 
levels of sophistication. 

Recommendations to others: 

Provide maximum support by well trained staff. 

Integrate computer program into the curriculum wherever possible. 

Provide ongoing inservice and keep in touch with latest developments. 

Encourage multiple uses of the equipment. Don't draw a hard line 
between instructional and administrative uses. 

Administrative support is most valuable. 
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CASE STUDIES IN DEVELOPING PROGRAMS 



Distfictwide Programs 
The setting: 

Rural school district, enrollment 300. 

How interest began: 

A teacher applied for, and received, a National Science Foundation 
grant to study computer use. 

Steps taken: 

The teacher began a computer programming course, with student written 
programs sent to an out-of-state compute with a one-week turnaround 
time. 

Access to an instate computer was obtained with funds from a mini- 
grant, in cooperation with a community college, using a terminal to 
access a state university computer. 

A second successful mini-grant financed acquisition of a microcomputer 
for use in mathematics classes. 

Characteristics of the present program: 

One high school teacher conducts computer programming classes. 
High school students in turn teach elementary students. 
One microcomputer rotates through grades 1-8. 

Major emphasis in computer classes is on computer awareness and 
literacy. 
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Recommendations to others: 

Work for participation by as many school staff as possible. 
Administration support is essential. 
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CASE STUDIES IN DEVELOPING PROGRAMS 



District wide Programs 
The setting: 

Rural school district, enrollment 3,030. 



How interest began: 

A middle school teacher, who had his own computer, and a second 
teacher, who wanted to institute a program districvvide, generated the 
initial ideas. 

An administrator wrote a successful Title IV-C grant to obtain 
computers for instruction. 



Steps taken: 

One teacher instructed his class in letter writing; students wrote to 
several corporations, requesting funds to purchase a computer for 
class use.' They were successful by year's end. 

Other teachers followed with similar fund raising projects. 

Additional funds were obtained from a Title II~Basic Skills grant. 

Program directors for other programs became interested and purchased 
additional computers with categorical funds. 



Characteristics of the present program: « 

Programs are currently ongoing in all programs areas, K-12, including 
remedial, gifted, special areas and regular programs. 



Recommendations to others: 

Teachers with an initial interest may take up to one school year to 
become active users of computers in the classroom. 

Three criteria are a must in considering the purchase of hardware: 

1. What software is available and is it compatible with the 
hardware being considered? 

2. What are the expansion capabilities of the software? 

3. What are the expansion capabilities of the hardware? 
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If teacher fear of the unknown is an obstacle to computer literacy in the 
classroom, then the solution for school districts wishing to enter the era 
is clear* Take technology froa the realm of the unknown for teachers and 
put it into that of the known. 

A teacher doesn't have to know the engineering wizardry or how to program 
it, only how to make it accessible to students. And according to Cheryl 
Anderson, assistant professor of curriculum and instruction at the Univer- 
sity of Texas, it can be done in a six-week inservice course. 

Writing for Electronic Learning, Anderson said she has developed such a 
course that can be taught after school or in the evenings. There should be 
at least one terminal for every two or three participants. Here is a 
synopsis of her course. 

WEEK ONE 

Session !• This should be geared toward an introduction to ccsaputers and 
should include some hands-on experience- Anderson uses videotapes of 
teachers, parents and students who have good things to say about computers* 
Teachers run short, simple and fun programs. 

Session 2» Anderson explains computer literacy and why it is relevant to 
teachers and uses a film to explain the history of computers. Then are the 
components of the computer discussed. 

WEEK TWO 

Sessions and 4. Using commercial transparencies, teachers are taught 
basic com ands and simple statements. Anderson gives teachers an oppor-- 
t unity to write and run their own simple programs. 

WEEK THREE 

Session 5- Teachers learn to type and run programs on the screen, giving 
them the opportunity to see the graphics of a computer. 

Session 6. Teachers are introduced to instructional strategies, such as 
drill and practice, games, problem solving and testing. 

WEEK FOUR 

Session 7. Teachers learn to develop criteria for software, since very few 
of them will produce programs. 

Session 8# Teachers hear different hardware vendors. Anderson also 
suggests evaluation sheets for teachers to use when comparing different 
mach ines ♦ ^ ^ 



WEEK FIVE 



Session 9. Teachers receive resource lists for instruc tiondl materials 
that teach computer literacy to help them develop curricula. 

Session 10. Teachers learn about funding sources. 

Session 11* Teachers already using computers in their classrooms are asked 
to participate in a panel discussion with Anderson having them discuss both 
negative and positive aspects of the computer. 

Session 12r In the final session, the future of technology in education is 
discussed. 



Reprinted by permission from EDUCATION 
U.S.A., Copyri^t 1982, National School 
Public Relations Association. 




OVERCOMING FEAR OF UNKNOWN 



Education USA/January 4, 1982 

Teachers often fear computers, concerned about a threatened lack of class^ 
room control, equipment failure, more paperwork and inadequate supporting 
materials. But they also fear looking ridiculous in front of their 
students if they make mistakes with computers. 

Bill Futrell, math and science consultant for the Wyoming State Department 
of Education, put it this way; "S<»« people (teachers) have a fear of 
tearing up an expensive mach ine ♦Actually , there is really very little 
damage you can do." Futrell said attitudes are changing, but it is a slow 
process. "We have teachers whose greatest innovation in 20 years is using 
colored chalk. They simply resist change in any form," he said. 

In an article in Educat ional Horizons g Louise Grinstein and Rina Yannish 
attempted to dispel some of the "myths" associated with computers. 

The authors contend computers are classroom supplements, nothing more- 
"The 'human touch' is a vital element in the education process," they said. 
Computers cannot administer discipline, supervision or guidance. Nor can 
they serve as role models. 

Does the use of computers in the classroom decrease interaction between 
students and teachers? In three studies for the Northwest Regional Educa- 
tion Laboratory, teacher-^student interaction increased in two studies, 
usually because computer technology freed the teacher from other tasks* In 
the case where students using CAI received less of their teacher's time, a 
benefit was derived — increased self-^reliance. 

Students with access to computer-assisted instruction find it exciting and, 
according to reports assembled by NREL, they learn more and more quickly. 

Two University of Texas statistics teachers conducted a study of computer 
fe.^r among students enrolled in introductory data analysis classes. The 
teachers found that students are more afraid of computers if they see 
themselves as tria l-and--error problem-solvers rather than as analysts, have 
lower grade point averages and have low test scores in math. 

After becoming familiar with computers, the percentage of students fearing 
them dropped from 22% to 12%» 




Reprinted by permission from EDUCATION 
U^StA., Copyright 1982> National School 
Public Relations Association. 



AN APf ROACH TO INTEORATINa COMniTER LiTERACV 
INTO THE K B CURRICULUM' 



Human RMMiroti Riwtrth OrgMlsitiofi 



TbU pap«r dftcribet tn approcch to integratif^ compute lltmcy Into grtdet K-8, 
and the reft«ons for that approach. A k«y idea In tha approach U "a modesty of alma,** 
hecauie of ducrepanciet between computer i'termcy nefdi. exUlinf curricula, and learn* 
ing retourcei. 

CompuUr literary may be defined at, ''whatever a penon needi to know and do 

wUh compul«fi In order to function competently In our infonnatlon-bafed aoclety." 
Thli dffmitum hlghiighU the fact that specific skills, knowledge, and vaiuee required 
Mill vary from ^>rf*t>n to person, from )ob to job, and from tlmr to time. 8|>ecUlited 
knowledge required for a career as a computer detigner, programmer, technician, or 
•nalyii Is usuajJy exclud ed from the computer literacy domain, Content areas often 
Included In '^computer literacy*' are summarised below. 

e Impart of computing on society, my work, my institution 

• Applications in various fields 

e Programming and problem solving 

• Maidware/software systems 

• Awareness of careers 

• Personal tool for learning and working 

• ('ontrol over machines, systems 

• Ethical, responsible behavior ♦ information systems 



Long Range Qoali 

Eventually, students and teachers will Have many tools of our information-based 
society available to them as a normal part of their work and study. Information retrieval, 
data analysis, compulation aids, simulations, word proc easing, drills, tutorials, dialogues, 
various high level programming languages- these and other computer applications wtU be a 
normal part of a person's repertoire of resources for learning and thinking. Use of such 
rv'fourres will stimulate changes In cunicula Studenta will be expected to be more pro- 
ducUve than they are now, and to deal with more complex phenomena. 

As they learn to use Uiese tools in tlieir studies, students should be taught such 
things u dsuigers of inappropriate dependence on machines, sourcee of errors in systems 
and programs, appropriate and inappropriele uses of Information systems, ethirs of infor* 
mation use and misuse. A summary of pur^K)ses for a K d computer literacy program li 
shown as Figure 1. 



'aMad oa a prHsaUUoe lot NsUonal S4acaUoiul Computat ConfsrNKt, ^^^m S4, lliO. This 
work Is sMpporUd by tha NaUooaJ S^knoa Fouodition Davsiopmsot in g«iafio« Sdaoation (DiatK 
QrtMi Ho. aS079 I8d$4, 
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on proMm noMm ^ dMroom and ^termini th« 
varittv of PfoMciT^ •dtfrMod, 

o iiioouri0i iMcl^ atid ttudmn to Mim in an t tiMol 
ftiM mtftftif in itiMloo to Ihi eompvurt tfitf If^mi^ 
tlMy ii«o. 

• Htip studtntt tod tMctitn to Uco«a« o^^^rt of • ««riitv of 

^sptiCAfiiom amS iMt ustt by incUvkfuais and ofOM^attont. 

a Haip ituctomi and laadilri laam to atalivta advantapt. dita^vant 

and mitMUom ol ^xMm eaa^iOm t^k^\an$, 

• Halp taadMfi and tfudamt to bacomi awara ol w^^oomfMittfi atfact 
Oroupf and InOMduaii, thar^ halfxlno to pr ^ttiaf itudtntt for ratpon- 
liM citlian^. 

o Haip ttu^rm and taadi^t bacoma awara ol ooifcputor-fttatad dtiUt and 
9npmim>o» tiiat ara Important in a variaty of cara^a. 

Fipuio !. (Hirvmoa of • Compuior liiMey Progrom for 
GnOrnKS 

Divir«i Nraptiom of fht Noad 

Awamma of tho oetd for cofojmter tltency eittaana, trorkani, oikI achool 
cblfafa^ to now apraoding voty vwidiy. Teniyaart ^o, only a baixiful of adttcaioat uaod 
Ibe phraaa *^compyt«r litmoy/' Coof^^aa on o^^tkmal computinf didnt h«vo a 
cmtafofy fat papoii or |>an«la oo the aut^t. Wbon tho ktaa was diicu«aad, It waa utuaUy 
witii rffftrd to ei^afa atudtnta^ aciantiata, or m a ntati , 

Variottt raoaooa for Uit compote litaracy noed ara; 

• bifoffmal^bMad aockty: diaconUnuity in aducational oacda. 

# Taehoolofkai eomptlHiofi: naod to Ijocfamaa productivity of US, 

# Squtty ot oduoitkusal opportunity. 

o Cosputar indkpanaablt tool-aeitnca» Iwainaaa, govommtni. 

o Mml to toka control ovff machinal. 

o Cooaptitat*, Mlculatorv 9Aka aoma aub)acta i^kta. 

o Naod to Wim took for dootiog with e^ptai phonomto*. 

• Moil caraan art eoAputir latetod 
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hftw «M iMMoli In ftb •oettly, mom to lafoMloii ^ tnltlkelii^ iktti 
tp Hit tl «f» lo Mf l^itwiiiiT A mmA Ira ilofy Miy hi^ io tluiiiii* «y poinL 
Uua iod kir bratfiir. Dw« •!« Ml «rf tlH pidK. tMi ^« Lwa «w MlpMd 

MtgMd • fttfw ofi (IM fiibitct of tilt bteck-fo^ f«ftH» • HMriy actaef antaML^ 

Thttr lithv voilu for Umd DtU CtnUnl, tht eomptiiy fwHte NIXW md LIXtS 
•ifvkMk M«t»fl |ii«i>4£ia^ oQiiM ih# <^ toat ol mwm MMOifa^L Tilt WniUnitoo tmU 
AMod^ fW, «id oth« MM Mfvlcm WXIS yrovkitt lh« kifid of imHcw to 
topa Ififormflttoi, tMf» k^ytd is ""LYCRA** on NtXtS fyHoi, and rttrtmd four 
mctAt AF tlotiw fiott Puis tbout fcahloni. horn (o tesdte 11m s^otil, tow madt. 
h took hm About i half hour (o rttftov* tha informaUoii and writo tb# mptr« tncludini 
ftiU cHaUoof. Dttvt koyid tn BLACK FOOT£D FER&tT oo tho LEXIS ryi^, md 
got fuU tcxi of rmnt JudicUl d#d«k)ns rdAttng to hablUt^ tttUia, aad proUction of thb 
ondanfmd t^tci^t. Hif f»^i«r, too, eoAlAlnod conpMo cttatkmi to rrecftt* rttomt Utm- 
turt. NMdiMt to sty, both ehUdren got A jp^mm oo tli«ir fxapm. 

Chii society li evoivin| go rapidly Into an (Afotmati^ baMd world that dlffsmt pooplt 
hava vary diff«r«ol porc«pU<m of tht nMd« for cooipiitar Utmcy. A attatno^ for addrtaaini 
compute Ut#racy In tchool cuirlcula muit tcka Into account thia dhreraity of pcrcoptiofia 
on the part of p&renta^ MchoeA boaxd inamb«n, admlniatimton, ttaff, teacNra, and atudanta. 



Oisoontlnutty of EducatioMl Noads 

'Hit shift to an lnfonn«tion*based aconomy has produced what Andrtw Molnar has 
tmned s "discontinuity" in educationaS needs (Molnar, 1978), A SUt of over 400 couiaa 
goals in computer education for grade* K-12 produced by the Tri*County TsLsk Force in 
Multnomah County, Oregon (1979) iltustratci (hla point. If one assumes that teachen 
and studenu tie not in the future going to spend aoie tine and energy in f^jning and 
teaching than they presently do, then new goals must replace or modify old ones. IT) is 
will require reordering priorities ui snath, sci^e» and social studies curricula. 

At the same trnie, the need for computer htertry is only cme of myriad presauies 
on the ichooU for cumcuium change. Career awareness, minimal competencies, hack to- 
basKS, life-role skUU, ecology and environment, energy, and equity for women and minor- 
ities are some of the other concerns. Computet uses should support, rather than compete 
with, these other goals and pnontiet. 



Approachos to Satiifyin^ Needs for Computer Literacy 

in a study we conducted a couple years sgo, we found schools and Khool districts 
around the country trying a vtnety of approaches m order to Mttsfy needs for computer 
literacy (Hunter and Hargan, 1979). Some of these approaches are tummartzed in 
Figures 2 and 3. They focus on various dimensions of the problem -teacher training, 
equipment, curriculum development- and emphasize one or more of the sub)ect areas 
Usted earlier. These approaches have had varying degrees of success as measured by the 
proportion of students and teachers reached, stability of the progrmms. and learning out- 
comes achieveil Most of these approaches larkec^ systematK: mtcgrsUon of a develop- 
mentAl sequence of learning outcomes into the emisting curriculora, but establish a local 
base of support and eapertue upon which to build. 
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Bo»rd of Trustfl«v Admimjtfatori; 
tmffr»»s«d StuMnu 
An Studimt 



8th GficS* Utm 

All Stubtntfl And Tttd^t 



AfJ 8th Gr«d*ri; TMchtf s; 
Motf Oth«r Studmts 

Motlv«?ftd Nigh School Scycknii 
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Mo«t Oth«r Studtnti 
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ofejiciivi loio Ite dsMkit cwrkiihiai, tstteg wtitmr m^i^ imS tqulpiBH $gt tttU- 

CcHifilir PWUk Schools for • OMr* lyfUmtte liiUipvUoe (rf ooapttUr UlMcy l»lo tfco 
cunkutuA. Nft el ttiU Mm i» f^mtnud tdiwuUrally la rtgum I. Si §ppmn lha Ite 
oMitap btiMio csififaif ct0f«ctila. 

pfiiral qui!* oatL TMi to «tsy I t motft^y of aimt In IK* ibott mo. Ho«mr, 

Ilhlnktnlhflioc^nmtbUfttfiUfy wtUkmlMmoap^^ Wbfttoiiiyi 
tew of (h« poMibifl compulcr tllmcy foib mm tm iMSdrmcd toftlAay, tfMt lodi Mil 

itti«ctiy iusi^ MtolU^ cuirtcti^ At 
Montfomwy County PuMk Schooli, th« school board mombwii AdmlotolnUm, lUff, Md 
toadian htvt rtpeatedly mads th« poini th«( tlit computfr titeney lOftU and acUviUM 
muit supfHMt axtoUfif euiricttla. As eUssroom comshiUni np«fitfict is filfifd by moiv «nd 
mors twhers tml students, InCagtttkMi of »oit eotnpvUr rslattd goab wiB becom« mhOi^. 
It ii to t>t hoped that this affon wil] in tum siiQuUtt dtvtt<H>m puhlii^ to iNOvide 
more claisroofn matariaU and computet proirams to support ttiese educationai goaia. 



Curricula Gukfe for K 8 Computer LUeracy 

In mid Apnl of 1980, we at HumRRO jouiid with Moniaomery County Public SchooU 
and educator! across the counliy to develop a guide on computer literscy for grsdcs K S 
This project U iup|>orted by a grant from the NsUonaJ Science FoundsUon's program. 
Development in fiaence EducsUon (DJSE) In (hU pro)«^t, we will produce a series cf 
guuiei for use by schooj admuiistratori, media center people, teachers for grades K-S, and 
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toMid: ttTifi' wifh mrlil itiiilin mil trlmra ■nfjirl mrmn tnit ttijikm fitw^ 

Mil iidl aitl«Mf /^ad* Iml/iub^ om, wtl b« <u|yttoiMi fat duaci •etlvUte 
«i4 liiitiif imotmm lo MpfMK ti^ otHrUi^ TfrrtiiT rmmi ptMinf wffl iho %t 



rifMif 8 tkU tba ^nMllfi fci«otv«d. A groyp ot •bout p«o^ (hM 

b) compuUr Utmuy. Tlim ur« p*u|iU wtio tmw ihoit^i *boMl and filtH ftiUdm 

and eompMim finoca vartoua p«t»pacchr«r aocW tUnftfiL or acimet «luc»tlaa; iMctar 



Swell (filing fimtf (•!« 
and •ciMttft 

n«et outeomtt Into 9r«da 
iMti. S4#bf«ct artas, topks 

Triin tMchaif-PfNH $€^ootl 
Try Out tnd 

RtvHt and Froctuca Giilct»ft 



HtfnRIIO; ftMilMft. Vandort; 
MCPS EducatkKul Sp«ci«lHt> 

HumBRO. MCPS 



Guided by » Ji*t of lemiing outcomet Agreed upon by the p«neS of experts, wt 
are aearchinf fof exUting compuur pro^ami, nima, bookt, magaiine articlei, and other 
nutenaJs or activities that m^t be u*ed to km and teach theae subjiHrU. We are 
SooHing eapecially for activitiea that would aupport both a computer hteracy objective 
and objectivea tn the traditionai curricuia. In this activity, we are highly dependent upon 
f tforta of cteannghouaet, rtaoufce centen, «.^tjJog»ri, publuhera, and v^ndort 

Learning outcome* are being aubostted to a curriculum jury m Monti^omery County 
FubUc Schoola, Thia jury mdudet about twenty curricutum apeciaiuta for K 8 math, 
acience, and aocial »iu<^, and about twenty-five K-S teachera and achooi prmctptei who 
have had eapaience in daacroom ua«« of computen. Through an Iterative aedea ot 
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coMW (itttt>> todril i riiit i^ m minmU md CM uwrfcwfc ii Jury 

mtt ■ llmi I ttiiit tKM cosputif iHncy p«U 

rar «QBpiil« bUmy wtooas ai 9^ M 
cr ■Pit rt iM rnf mmom mm U ■lip ^ i l h^mmmf €mmmpotMtm.m 
•etMttM ttiM M aoi m^ilrt lo aottttM^ at mO li mMVm tt^ do laqUbt 

«btofus>pUm. Wa do nol to Mttit«^hMth«fMttiMtpmli^ 
BiUrtdt or to dmlop now maScrtik 

AftM M hM# oniaAis«d ttiU aiHl oliior Wd^^ 
w wffl ^ a out to 1^ fchoelt at MomcoMfy CottAty. Thk Czyovl kidudM a 
tettad a&oiiiil of Uach«r teMi^ Om Ottteow of Mi aetMly vid t» fuldioea m 
•mmal and lypa of Uachflr training thai to oMntW, and tow to imrkSi U. 

To IM tha fKtarmtixabmty of our sathodi and eootcnt, tryouU wiU bt conduciad 
hi at taairt l«o other achoiM dtotiku to KkUfloa to MimtioiBtfy Cottnty. iMm, thm 
Aottld be a btoadar flatd taa nationaUy. 

Wa intand for lha fufda lo t»a dUMslnatad bf an aitabttehad puhlliha^ of aduca* 
tionat 0uUrWU« and ara dlicmdnf this with a mnb^ of caodldata publlshaii. 



ftm and Cons of tnf ution Approadi 

Tha infusion a|>|>roach ai ww bava daaertbad It appcaia to hava both advaQt«a«t and 
disadvantage as compared with tmne othar approaches that sia being tried. Some of 
lha apparent advantages ara: 

a Untvarsal Computer Utmcy 

• Minimiutioffi of Teacher Load 

• Minimtxation of Teacher IHining Raqutrad 

• DeveiOfuoentJd Sequence 
a Continuity tot t ^ucatort 
a ContenVContext 

• Relevance to StudenU' Work 

By chooting the K-8 grade nmge, wa are directly addmdng uniyeny computer Utmcy 
and the need for equity In educatkmalv>ppoilunity. By choosing jusi s mimmat set 
of objectives and tpresding them cHit over the grad^ and subject areas, we mininiize the 
losd on indtviduai teichers snd the amoQnt of tether txmtning re<{uired. Also, tn this 
way we begm to address the issuss of sequencing computer litera^ skills and knowledge 
in a way that takes child development into account. 

To me, the most compelling argument fta tt^ infusion spproach« iS opposed to 
trying to add computer literacy couiacs* hms to do with the real substance of computer 
literacy. The whole point of computen in our toformation-based society k to fNTovide 
us with the tools we need to soWe problems, to augment our intetlecta, and to give us 
relevant information when we need it. For a young student, this means took to use In 
learning and doing math, science. «ociai itudiet, and wbstever else he/she Is if am tag . 
The infusion approach attempts to provide these tools in a manner and conteit thst is 
dearly relevant to thf students' work. 





Cor compiitr B f nwy ; iteiv m mm» ptP^it ivte 4o Ml piMiw M«b m 

cuntcuhM, «• Mp !• fertdp tilt pip itftwtn |mM und Hit Aiimv. 

SoM NUIftttofM mud piofchci whIi faiAiikm« « tts^t to ^ way m m gslm itei^ 

• NMd iU«i« comiHmiI tMid aatf 1^ 
•eHoot ^Krki 

• lUqtilm pAfttd^i^fM ^ May p«d|^ Md Uto^ 

• Netd t mt h m Uiintng 

• N«ed AcUvliitf md msUrtdi to nw^t o t ^ c tfa wi 

• K^^KMmieNdyUf^ men cooi^n 

• Nf«d tiook* toio Mlittnf cunkutufli 

« AfaK> need Infufkm to lifif&uf # tfta« feuiMnltttf 

• 0ml yt t iiaiNi itQtmro to^^sd on dmtoimmiAS •tafoi 

A 9ch0^ diiSrict mufft htvo • ttfong coamitiatnl ftvNB tte Bofttd of Edtieatioo tnd 
th« idmlAislfBtiofi in Ofdtr to ptovitf* th« p<rflct«i «nd rtmuvo* needed to ••Uhibh foilt 
Mid impltfintAl •yMmaUc cuirfeutifm cfiingt. Studkt »• htvc m«lo of Ui« liMofy of 
cofii|>u(«f urn for trotnicUm In icbooU troiaiid (ht coaofsy Httgnt UM turh commlUimii 
Uket many y^ui to bulSd. (UlMfd to shit b lh« fact th^t iofuMon rvqutnrt smtidpaUon 
of mtny peoptt in » Khool dittmt and a baiic Iml of c<wn^ter titeracy on the p%si of 
etinicutum ipocialiiU and Uwhen. Even to reiativeSy cMi*^te?«lvanlaged ichool dia- 
tikt«, many todtf ttudiea, math, and li ^enct cumcutum •fJCcialiiU have not yet achieved 
that kveS of titeracy themaelvea. 

Ouf project does not diiectiy addreae Om tretneiKioua taadter tiaitnlnc ptobtetn cattaed 
hy the computer revohition, Seme have fuggetted that cine approach would be to concen 
trate aU posiihte leeourcea on teacher train^ for the next Uw ynn and then mrte the 
infuiion effort. I think we need both itrate0ea. 

The Infusion i|i|»roaeb k h^y dependent upon the ^iitenee of daaeiowi activftlef 
and ieamtnf mat^iata to eupport both computer literacy foals and e&t^ng curricuhicn 
foalt. Whik tuch resourtet nre pretenHy hmttcd and of uneven qui^ity, I believe that 
our luidM (M well as other fact^Mi) wdl tt^mulate dcvekipment of appropriate matenali, 
A related problem haa to do with 'computer equ^^mmt. The infuiion approach will 
inwove more complei achedu^nc of equipment, to maiee it availahle to mmy differ^it 
poupM of atudenta« than would an approach that invoked a tpecttj computer literacy 
eourae. Further, a large achoot diatrtct may find it dtffieuit to provide equal acceaa to 
equipment among the many achooia in the dtstitci ^ 

Another problem alluded to wtier that of ftnc^ng ''hooka*' Into the exUUng 
curriculum. The fundamcntala of computer proframmtng , tot example, arv probably 
beat learned aa the focua of study and not aa part of math, Ktence or aocial ttudtet. 

Our project doet not addri;^ *iK ^ humanjtiea cutricula, but these 

are aSao important areu for infuaion of computer liUracy. 

Another limiutson at prraent ta the lack of reaeanh on which to baae a lequence 
on hierarchy of akUla and concepU io be learned. Much reaearch ne<>da to be done m 
areaa of cognitive development and individual differencea with retpect to the acqutittion 
of information-handling akiila and knowledge, before educators can with confidence 
decide the appropriate grade levels for introduction of Iheae idem$ and activiUea. 
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Evaluating Software: Be Hard rn So ft wart* 



Education U&\/January 4, 1982 

The selection o! a computer for an i nst r vtc t i t>n«i 1 progiara is only the be- 
ginning. A more important step is to iiiU in.uk*quatt* material ftim the 
taany difterent types o* software, or |>ro>^rHniuing , in order to provide 
qua 1 it y i n.st rue t ion . 

Most so It ware has been designed for uses other than educational, according 
to H recent article in Electronic learni ng. Alst), much ot the software was 
pr<.>dviced by prograntters who are not educators. 

Henry Olds Jr. of Kducational Development Corp, of Carabridge, Mass., puts 
it more Mitntly. "Many educational s'oftware dovi-lopors are clearly 
.skeptical about whether teachers would appreciate quality if they could 
^,ot it," he s.iid in nn article in C la ss! o otn Computer News . 

How does one find quality? Guidelines are available from various sources, 
{>octing ^ cnn.svnsus of experts, Klec t ton i c Lejirn i ng s^iid software should; 

. He free of technical errors. 

• T.'ikt' Hdvrjn tage of the comput r ' s uii i q ue c apab i l i t i <» s wit hou t 
substituting flaah for substance. 

. Provide positive reinforcement, and, at t lie «ame time, help students 
to undt^rstand wrong an;wer8. 

. Ifuhjdf some diagnostic ffatoifs* 

. Bt ^ I fj: i ve , sc imu I at i ng c reat i v it y acjong its usvrs . 

. A I I "w 1 or eas V t eachet mod i f x cat i ons . 

. PruvuU- cleaily written support m«i£('ri*Us an<i activitie?>. 

The Nativ^nal Council of Teacher f Mathematics bt»oklet, "Guidelines for 
Kvaluatin^ Computerised In8truction.il HateriaU/' ot f^rs detailed check ^ 
lists and provide*? resource lists foi ailditional intormation. Also, an 
"Kval jator's Guide" has been developed by MicroSift, a clearinghouse for 
m i croc fjnjput t.*r- based educational course wart- aiui s(>ftware at Che Northwest 
R*'giimal Kduiational Laboratory in Pt^rtland. 

An eval'jation of Home of the first .'tv.'ltware to hit thf market was done by 
the KtJucar ion^< 1 Product.s Inf orroat ii)n Kxch«]nK<- Institute and the Micro- 
ctTinputer Kesource Ct-nter at Teachers Collt-ge, Columbia U. They found that 
roost ot the programH are drill and praifitr, mv/ini to be suppl eoent a 1 and 
are d<'Si^'.nt>d tor elementary grade??. Most o*. the Si>ftware concentrated on 
ar if hnjt-T i V ; ch^Tc was lutle m lan^iujy*' arts, sc u»nce or social studies, 
i^.'jid Kar'Mi Billings, center director. The m x! phase f the project will 
j'x.'jmiru u^othri ^'.roup of softwaxf, piobabiy nrw pTugiaias Ln language arts, 



At the San Mateo Cotmty (California) Educational Resource Center, a unique 
plan called "softswap" allows teachers to exchange software. Teachers 
contribute their own software and iq return get to use someone else's 
copyrighted programs. 



Reprinted by permission from EDUCATION 
U.S.A., Copyright 1982, National School 
Public Relations Association. 
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choosing Hardware: Before Buying Computers 
Education USA/ January 4, 1982 

Picking out a computer system can be exasperating with the many different 
types, sizes and costs available* 

According to Ed Walsh^ manager of the Park Ridge, III, educational 
computer cooperative, choose software first. Claiming selection of ^ 
computer should be based 99X on software, Walsh said, "If the software 
doesn't fit your district's needs, you're either going to have to spend 
time and money adapting it, or you're going to have to change your 
district's pr act ices to accommodate it 

Others say the first thing that should be considered when purchasing a 
computer system is just what the system should accomplish. 

Another aspect to watch for, according to John Christensen, who developed 
the Idaho Falls, Idaho, school district's computer system, is the service 
cont rac t . 

Raymond C«iriitano, in an article in the September issue of The^ American 
Scho ol Board Journ al, listed 12 steps to explore before purchasing a 
system: 

. Ask colleagues about the models under consideration. 

. Take advantage of the sales information that computer companies 

prt>v i de * 

. Determine the true cost of a system, including that for upkeep, ease 
of operation and equipment flexibility. 

. Ask if the computer firm offers a lease/purchase option. Many 
companies allow customers to lease equipment instead of buying it 
right away. 

. Ask whether the firm will guarantee that the model being considered 
is the company's latest technology* Many times schools are stuck 
with outmoded models no one will service. 

. Determine availability of software suited to the district's needs. 

• Request information on operator training courses. 

• Dt^termine the amount of day-to-day maintenance required* 

. Ask Companies if they provide a hotline service or telephone 
ridvi soiy that keeps minor malfunctions and mistakes by operators 
from becoming major. 

, Be surt* a company guarantees a reasonable response time and 
t/xpertise for 5?ervice call<J, ^ 
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, Inquire about the computer's capacity for expansion. 

• Inquire about the af ter*the-sale enhancement programs whereby new 
improved technology can be incorporated into previously purchased 
equipment • 

One of the most important steps in selecting computer systems is to make 
sure that a school district gets what is needed — but nothing more or less. 
George Van Ness of Peat, Marvick, Mitchell & Co. says, "Don't let vendors 
show you a school district of 1,000 students with exactly the system you 
want if your system has 20,000 students because there may be critical 
differences related to size." 

Other aspects of a computer system that should be looked at closely before 
purchase are types of input and output, ease of operation and programming 
and quality of instruction manuals. 

When deciding on a computer, first analyze funding sources. Although 
federal funds are short, it may be possible to find some in these programs: 

Title I, educationally deprived children; Title II, block grants; Fund for 
the Improvement of Postsecondary Education; Handicapped Media Services and 
Captioned Filmi; IiKiian education; vocational education; adult education; 
and the National Institute of Education. 



Reprinted by permission from EDUCATION 
U.S.A., Copyright 1982, National School 
Public Relations Association. 
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